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THE    DEPORTATIONS  OF 
BELGIAN  WORKMEN 


1.  Until  a  more  complete  code  of  the  laws  of 
war  can  be  drawn  up,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  deem  it  expedient  to  declare  that,  in  cases 
not  covered  by  the  rules  adopted  by  them,  the  in- 
habitants and  the  belligerents  remain  under  the 
protection  and  governance  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  derived  from  the  usages 
established  among  civilised  peoples,  from  the 
laivs  of  humanity,  and  from  the  dictates  of  the 
public  conscience. 

(Preamble  to  the  4th  Convention  of  The 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  October  18th, 
1907.) 

2.  All  the  Powers  which  exercise  the  rights  of 
Sovereignty  or  any  influence  over  the  said  terri- 
tories bind  themselves  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  the  populations  which  inhabit  such  territories, 
to  improve  the  moral  and  material  conditions  of 
their  existence,  and  to  unite  in  the  suppression 
of  slavery,  and,  above  all,  of  the  black  slave 
traffic. 

(General  Act  of  the  African  Conference 
of  1885  at  Berlin     Article  6.) 
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3.  Requisitions  in  kind,  material  and  services 
.  .  .  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  involve  the 
inhabitants  in  the  obligation  of  taking  part  in 
military  operations  against  their  own  country. 

(4th    Convention    of    The    Hague  Peace 
Conference,  Article  52.) 

4.  A  belligerent  party  which  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Regulations  shall,  if  the  case 
demands,  be  liable  to  pay  compensation.  It 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by 
persons  forming  part  of  its  armed  forces. 

(4th    Convention    of    The    Hague  Peace 
Conference,  Article  3.) 

FORMERLY,  nothing  was  sacred  to  War. 
It  was  like  the  tempest  or  the  tidal  wave, 
which  blindly  break  loose  and  destroy  every- 
thing that  they  encounter.  Then  it  was  per- 
ceived that  man  is  not  privileged  to  conduct 
himself  as  do  the  Forces  of  Nature,  since  he 
possesses  a  conscience  and  an  intelligence  by 
which,  even  in  his  moments  of  anger  and  pas- 
sion, he  is  never  forsaken.  It  became  evident 
that  some  kind  of  regularisation  must  be  applied 
to  such  things  as  the  duel  and  warfare.  For 
the  duel,  therefore,  and  war  alike,  codes  have 
come  into  being.  Mankind  has  agreed  to  forbid 
definitely  to  him  who  takes  up  the  sword  certain 
specified  disloyal  and  savage  acts.  We  have 
determined  upon  the  measures  which  may  and 
may  not  be  taken.  We  have  made  provision 
for  the  care  of  the  wounded:   we  have  decided 
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that  their  hospitals  shall  be  immune  from  attack, 
and  that  the  persons  of  those  who  tend  and  nurse 
them  shall  be  sacred.  And  so,  little  by  little, 
kindness,  justice,  and  sympathy  have  exerted 
their  softening-  influences  over  the  crude  horrors 
of  war. 

It  has  cost  us  weary  ages  to  achieve  and  estab- 
lish this  development.  It  is  at  The  Hague  that 
we  have  at  last  reached  an  agreement  upon  all 
these  matters;  and  so  the  covenants  which  en- 
shrine our  decisions  have  been  named  "The 
Hague  Conventions."  These  we  rightly  thought 
the  fairest  conquest  of.  Human  Righteousness — 
a  conquest  whose  worth  the  unanimous  co-opera- 
tion of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth  had  ren- 
dered still  more  precious. 

Now  among  these  nations  was  Germany. 

Germany  had  accepted  certain  Articles  which 
were  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  civilians, 
with  the  treasures  of  art,  with  the  use  of 
asphvxiating  gases  and  liquid  fire,  and  with  open 
towns;  and  these  engagements  she  had  under- 
taken to  respect. 

She  has  broken  her  every  promise.  But  that 
we  know.  We  know  that  at  Dinant,  Louvain, 
and  Tamines  the  German  soldiers,  at  the  orders 
of  their  superiors,  collected  in  the  open  squares 
and  there  massacred  thousands  of  non-com- 
batants, who  were  guiltless  of  any  kind  of 
offence.  Among  those  heaps  of  corpses  there 
have  been  found  old  people  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  babies  at  their  mothers'  breasts. 
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We  know  that  the  Germans  have  destroyed, 
without  <any  strategic  purpose,  cathedrals  and 
other  historical  buildings  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  ages.  To  the  evidence  of  ruined  Louvain, 
Ypres,  Rheims,  and  Senlis  there  can  be  no 
answer. 

We  know  that  they  have  heaped  sacrilege 
upon  savagery,  respecting  neither  the  things 
which  religion  has  hallowed  nor  the  men  whom 
it  has  accepted  to  be  its  ministers. 

We  know  that  they  have  discharged  from 
their  trenches  poisonous  fumes,  which  have 
brought  to  our  soldiers  death  in  horrible  agony. 

We  know  that  they  have  scattered  their  bombs 
broadcast  upon  peaceful  towns. 

We  know   But  I  abandon  the  task  of 

cataloguing  all  their  crimes.  Yet  it  is  necessary 
that  each  of  us,  every  day,  keep  the  memory  of 
them  fresh  within  him. 

But  in  their  attack  upon  the  working  popula- 
tion of  Belgium  they  have  committed,  and  are 
still  committing,  a  crime  so  enormous  that  it 
sums  up  all  those  that  have  gone  before. 

This  crime  is,  to  begin  with,  a  double  perjury, 
since  the  Germans,  by  committing  it,  have 
broken  both  the  agreement  which  they  m<ade 
before  the  war  and  the  promises  which  they  have 
given  since  they  entered  into  occupation  of 
Belgium. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  in  1907  they  agreed,  at 
The  Hague,  that  if  they  should  be  led,  in  the 
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course  of  their  military  operations,  to  occupy 
any  territory  belonging  to  an  enemy,  they  would 
not  infringe  certain  principles  and  that  they 
would  assume  certain  liabilities.  They  promised 
that  they  would  do  no  violence  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory.  Not 
only  did  they  promise  this,  but  it  was  actually 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  German  Delegates  that 
a  paragraph  was  included  in  the  text  of  the 
Convention  forbidding  a  belligerent  to  force 
citizens  of  an  enemy  country  to  take  part  in  the 
military  operations  against  their  own  country. 

They  promised  that  they  would  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  such  populations.  They  promised 
that  they  would  re-establish  the  normal  condition 
of  affairs. 

Every  one  of  these  agreements  they  have  torn 
up  and  trampled  under  foot.  But,  over  and 
above  all  this,  they  have  during  the  war,  on  four 
occasions,  pledged  their  honour  upon  this  very 
question  of  deportations  : 

(1)  On  September  2nd,  1914,  von  der  Goltz, 
the  Governor  of  Brussels,  promised  that  his 
Government  would  respect  the  patriotism  of  the 
Belgian  people.  Von  Bissing,  his  successor,  is 
to-day  forcing  that  people  to  work  in  the  muni- 
tion factories  of  Germany. 

(2)  In  November,  1914,  the  Germans  made 
known  to  the  Belgians  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Holland  that  they  might  return  to  their  homes, 
and  gave  them  the  assurance  that  they  should 
live  there  under  "normal  conditions." 
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(3)  About  the  same  time  Baron  von  Huehne, 
the  Governor  of  Antwerp,  declared  to  Cardinal 
Mercier  "that  the  young  men  of  Belgium  had 
no  cause  to  fear  lest  they  should  be  deported  into 
Germany  or  compelled  to  work." 

(4)  Lastly,  during  the  spring  of  1916,  the  Ger- 
man Governor  pledged  his  word  to  Mr.  Gerard, 
the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  "that  there 
should  be  no  more  deportations." 

What  a  spectacle  Germany  has  become  during 
these  two  years  of  war  !  One  would  think  that 
she  was  drunk  with  falsehood  and  took  a  sort 
of  delight  in  stripping  herself,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  of  every  vestige  of  her  honour.  She 
has  broken  every  one  of  her  promises. 

Let  us  follow  her  hastily  along  the  road  which 
she  has  traversed. 

After  August,  1914,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages  over  which  the  invasion  had 
flowed  were  forced  to  march,  like  living  shields, 
in  front  of  the  German  battalions.  Next,  the 
Belgians,  peasants  and  workmen  alike,  were 
compelled  by  the  German  troops  to  perform 
work  which  was  clearly  designed  for  the  injury 
of  their  country.  Under  threat  of  death  they 
were  obliged  to  dig  trenches,  throw  up  fortifica- 
tions, mend  roads,  bridges,  and  railways. 

But  after  November,  1914,  the  Germans  had 
already  formed  the  design  of  utilising  the  indus- 
trial forces  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  They  were  well  aware  that 
the  Belgian  civilians  had  the  right  to  refuse  them 
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their  assistance  and  so  they  had  the  forethought 
to  issue,  on  November  19th,  1914,  the  follow- 
ing proclamation,  signed  by  Field-Marshal  von 
der  Goltz,  at  that  time  Governor-General  of  Bel- 
gium :  "  Every  person  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  who  by  force,  by  threats,  by  per- 
suasion or  by  any  other  means,  shall  attempt  to 
restrain  from  any  work  on  behalf  of  the  German 
authorities  such  persons  as  shall  have  been  en- 
gaged to  produce  such  work." 

Not  only  was  the  right  to  refuse  work  thus 
denied,  but  even  all  incitement  to  such  refusal 
was  forbidden. 

And  so,  even  those  were  menaced  who,  under- 
standing the  rights  of  the  worker,  sought  to  in- 
struct their  fellows,  less  enlightened  than  them- 
selves, who  might  have  accepted  the  offers  of  the 
enemy. 

Baron  von  Bissing,  who  succeeded  von  der 
Goltz  in  the  Governor-Generalship  of  such  parts 
of  Belgium  as  had  been  occupied,  declared,  when 
first  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  that  he  would 
conduct  the  administration  of  Belgium  in  con- 
formity with  the  Conventions  of  The  Hague, 
and,  in  particular,  that  he  would  require  no  one 
to  abandon  his  ideals  or  his  religious,  political 
and  patriotic  principles.  It  was  an  assurance  to 
which  events  were  not  slow  to  give  the  lie.  His 
administration  was  signalised  by  a  long  series  of 
violations  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind, 
whose  chief  victims  have  been  the  working 
classes.    And  among  these  the  first  to  be  perse- 
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cuted  were  the  employes  of  the  Post  Office  and 
rhe  railways.  Had  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
persuading  these  people  to  resume  their  work 
they  would  have  been  able  to  set  free  a  number 
of  their  own  men  sufficient  to  form  an  army 
corps.  Furthermore,  their  own  men,  who  lacked 
experience  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Belgian 
railway  system,  were  the  cause  of  frequent  acci- 
dents. 

But  they  did  not  succeed  in  inducing  our  work- 
men to  yield  to  their  evil  persuasions.  Yet  they 
were  offering  large  wages  to  poor  people,  whom 
long  months  of  hardship  had  worn  out :  to  com- 
mon workmen  between  6  and  9  francs;  to 
mechanics  25  francs;  while  with  certain  special- 
ised workers,  who  were  experienced  in  the  more 
complicated  portions  of  the  railway  system,  they 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  60  francs  a  day. 

All  our  workmen  refused,  for  they  knew  that  to 
enable  the  trains  to  run  in  Belgium  was  to  for- 
ward the  military  plans  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
refusal  they  merely  showed  themselves  sensible 
as  much  of  their  duty  as  of  their  rights.  Stories 
are  current  of  the  incidents  of  this  general  resist- 
ance which  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  our 
working  people.  I  have  myself  recounted,  in  a 
pamphlet  which  appeared  during  last  year,1  the 
most  striking  events  of  which  we  have  heard.  In 
the  workshops  of  Luttre  and  Malines,  in  spite  of 
threats,  persecutions  and  fines,  the  workmen  re- 


1  "  La  suprema  resistenza  della  nazionalita  belga." 
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fused,  in  April,  1915,  to  do  the  smallest  piece  of 
work  for  the  Germans. 

Monsieur  Hulebusch,  the  General  Secretary, 
at  Brussels,  of  the  Imperial  Railways  of  Ger- 
many, declared,  at  this  period,  that  he  would 
overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  workmen  by  star- 
vation. His  threat  was  put  into  execution.  The 
Relief  Committees  were  prevented  from  feeding 
the  families  of  the  contumacious  workmen,  while 
those  Belgian  officials  who  used  such  money  as 
they  received  from  abroad  to  provide  them  with 
help,  were  heavily  punished. 

It  was  not  only  the  employes  of  the  railways 
who  were  thus  persecuted ;  little  by  little  the  sys- 
tem became  general.  So  we  find  that,  towards 
April,  1915,  the  same  treatment  was  applied  to 
the  workmen  of  a  wire  factory  at  Sweveghem. 
General  proclamations  were  issued.  By  order  of 
the  District  Commandant,  Lieutenant-Gcneral 
Graf  von  Westrap  made,  on  June  10th,  1915,  at 
Ghent,  the  proclamation  which  follows.  It  de- 
serves to  be  cited  in  full,  since  it  shows  to  what 
lengths  their  contempt  for  International  agree- 
ments can  carry  the  Germans. 

"The  attitude  of  certain  factories,  which,  under 
the  pretext  of  patriotism  and  relying  upon  the 
provisions  of  The  Hague  Conventions,  have  de- 
clined to  undertake  work  for  the  German  Army, 
proves  that  the  population  is  infected  with  ten- 
dencies which  have  the  effect  of  embarrassing 
the  work  of  the  German  Army  Administration. 
With  regard  to  this  matter,  I  hereby  make  known 
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that  I  will  suppress,  by  every  means  at  my  dis- 
posal, all  such  conspiracies,  which  can  succeed 
in  nothing  but  the  interruption  of  that  good  feel- 
ing which  has,  up  to  now,  existed  between  the 
population  and  the  German  army." 

A  little  later  these  measures  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  there  became  visible  the  first  outline  of 
a  comprehensive  scheme. 

On  August  14th  von  Bissing  published 
a  regulation  which  purported  to  insure  the  execu- 
tion of  works  undertaken  in  "the  interests  of  the 
public."  The  "interests  of  the  public,"  accord- 
ing to  Germany,  are  the  interests  of  the  German 
Army.  Next  day  he  issued  particulars  of  the 
punishments  which  would  be  incurred  by  those 
who  "through  idleness  abstained  from  work." 

And  on  October  12th,  1915,  an  Army  Service 
Order,  which  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Germans  for  all  law,  announced 
that  "whoever  shall  refuse  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue work  for  which  his  calling  makes  him 
fitted  and  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  German 
Administration  is  concerned,  work  which  has 
been  ordered  by  one  or  more  of  the  Military 
Authorities,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  and  also  to  deportation 
into  Germany."  It  adds  cynically  that  "in  no 
case  shall  an  appeal  to  the  laits  of  Belgium  or 
even  to  the  International  Conventions  be  allowed 
to  justify  refusal. to  work." 

By  language  of  such  a  nature  the  character  of 
this  people  is  revealed. 
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But,  as  yet,  force  was  being  applied  only  in  a 
spasmodic  fashion,  while  deportation  was  being 
carried  out  on  only  a  small  scale.  The  matter 
required  to  be  organised  and  placed  upon  a 
scientific  basis. 

The  first  signs  of  this  organisation  became  per- 
ceptible during  the  April  of  1916  in  the  North 
of  France.  An  entire  population — men,  women, 
children,  and  old  people — were  carried  off  into 
Germany  under  the  pretence  of  their  being  set 
to  agricultural  work.1  Here  horrible  scenes  took 
place  and  instances  of  revolting  cruelty  were  wit- 
nessed.. Neutral  opinion  was  disturbed,  a  cir- 
cumstance by  which  the  German  Government 
appeared  to  be  impressed.  But  in  reality  it  had 
discovered,  in  the  meantime,  that  its  system  was 
capable  of  being  perfected.  The  women,  children, 
and  old  people  were  of  no  value.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  an  expense.  And  so  it  was  only 
as  a  matter  of  form  that  the  German  Government 
offered  any  resistance  to  the  representations 
which  were  made  to  it.  It  gave  its  assurance  to 
Mr.  Gerard,  the  United  States  Ambassador  in 
Berlin,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  that  no  new 
deportations  should  take  place.  With  an  unreal 
generosity  it  set  free  the  women,  the  children, 
and  the  old  people.  But  it  retained  the  men. 
The  system  was  now  perfected.  Nothing  vas 
wanted  but  a  proclamation  which  should  make 
its  application  universal. 

1  See  the  details  of  tli  1  deportations  in  the  North  of 
France  given  in  "The  Germans  at  Lille,"  official  docu- 
ments issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs.  (Paris  ; 
Hachette,  1916.) 
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Quarter-Master-General  von  Saubersweig  -was 
instructed  to  publish  this  in  Belgium  about  the 
middle  of  October,  191 6.  The  following  notice 
was  posted  throughout  the  country  :  — 

(1)  Persons  capable  of  work  are  liable  to  be 
compelled  to  work  even  outside  the  territory  in 
which  they  live,  if  owing  to  gambling,  drunken- 
ness, idleness,  or  lack  of  employment  they  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  bounty  of 
others  for  their  maintenance  and  for  that  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  are  responsible. 

(2)  .  .  .  . 

(3)  Whoever,  having  been  called  upon  to  work 
as  is  mentioned  in  Article  1  .  .  .  refuses  to  work 
or  to  continue  to  do  the  work  with  which  he  has 
been  entrusted,  .shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment up  to  three  years,  and  a  fine  up  to 
10,000  marks,  or  one  of  these  penalties,  unless 
the  existing  laws  provide  for  more  serious  pun- 
ishment. If  the  act  has  been  committed  in  com- 
plicity with,  or  by  the  mutual  consent  of,  several 
persons,  each  accomplice  shall  be  punished  as 
a  principal  with  imprisonment  for  a  week  at  least. 

(4)  Such  matters  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the 
German  military  administration  and  tribunals. 

The  deportations  were  begun  immediately. 

The  men  were  summoned  to  various  places  in 
the  towns  of  Courtrai,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Termonde, 
Alost,  Antwerp,  and  Mons — for  a  beginning. 
They  were  offered  German  contracts,  under 
whose  conditions  they  bound  themselves  to  work 
for   the  army  of  occupation.    In   the   face  of 
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threats  and  brutalities  of  various  kinds  they  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  this  agreement.  And  so 
they  were  put  into  trains,  furnished  with  some 
small  baggage  and  a  basin,  and  were  despatched 
into  Germany. 

One  finds  difficulty  in  believing  that  such 
things  are  happening  to-day.  "What!"  you 
cry.  "Here  are  thousands  of  men  being  herded 
together  in  the  public  squares  of  the  towns. 
They  are  examined,  measured,  searched.  The 
weak  are  rejected.  The  strong  are  carefully 
classified.  What  scene  is  this?  Are  we  back 
in  some  African  or  American  town  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  where  men  used  to  buy  poor 
negroes  to  send  them  far  away  to  work,  while 
the  negroes  became  the  chattels  of  their  pur- 
chasers ? "  No.  These  things  happened  but  a 
few  months  ago,  in  the  towns  of  a  civilised 
Europe.  These  men,  who  yesterday  were  free 
citizens,  are,  to-day,  slaves. 

See  those  long  processions  which  move  to- 
wards the  railway  stations,  the  trains  which  fill 
and  depart  !  It  is  neither  a  Pharaoh  nor  some 
Assyrian  tyrant  who  drives  all  these  poor  herds 
along  the  road  to  some  pyramid  or  hanging 
garden  that  he  is  making. 

We  are  in  Europe  and  these  are  the  scenes 
of  yesterday. 

The  servitude  of  ancient  times,  detested 
slavery,  has  lately  been  revived  in  all  its  vigour, 
in  the  form  of  deportation  and  forced  labour. 
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Let  us  consider  the  grave  dangers  of  this 
measure. 

To  begin  with,  it  sanctions  the  punishment 
of  a  whole  nation.  And  The  Hague  Conven- 
tion definitely  forbids  collective  penalties.  But 
what  a  punishment  is  this  !  One  of  the  most 
fearful  weapons  of  retributive  justice.  Of  all 
those  penalties  which  Society  has  devised  for  the 
suppression  of  crime,  deportation  is  the  most  ter- 
rible. It  has  seemed  to  those  who  have  made 
our  laws  that  to  take  a  man  far  from  his  home- 
land and  there  to  force  him  to  do  heavy  labour  is 
a  punishment  so  dreadful  that  beyond  it  there 
can  be  nothing,  unless  it  be  to  take  his  very 
life. 

Certain  legal  codes  have  even  forbidden  this 
form  of  repression ;  and  among  these — a  bitter 
reflection — is  the  penal  code  of  Belgium,  as  the 
Constitution  itself  provides.  And  those  codes 
which  have  admitted  it  have  only  done  so  in 
cases  of  exceptional  seriousness,  and  after  a  care- 
ful trial,  accompanied  by  exhaustive  arguments 
from  opposing  counsel. 

In  the  present  case  the  punishment  of  de- 
portation and  forced  labour  has  been  inflicted 
where  no  shadow  of  crime  has  burdened  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  have  received  it.  It  has 
been  inflicted  without  trial,  without  any  legal 
proceedings  whatever.  Its  victim  is  one  of  the 
most  passionately  freedom-loving  peoples  on 
earth.  And  the  people  that  has  imposed  it  is 
that  very  one  which  boasted  itself  the  possessor 
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of  the  most  perfect  judicial  system  that  civilisa- 
tion can  show. 

•  a  •  •  • 

These  "drives"  of  men  have  naturally  given 
rise  to  the  most  terrible  scenes.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  railway  stations  was  forbidden  to 
their  weeping  families.  In  certain  places  those 
who  were  being  deported  rebelled.  Some  were 
killed,  others  were  wounded.  But  the  words  of 
an  eye-witness  will  give  a  better  idea  of  these 
horrible  scenes.  Here  is  an  extract  from  an 
American  newspaper,  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
of  November  8th  :  — 

" '  Germany  intends  to  deport  and  impress  into 
her  labor  ranks  the  whole  of  Belgium's  avail- 
able manhood,'  said  an  American  business  man 
to  me  this  morning.  This  man,  whose  integrity 
and  judgment  are  esteemed  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  whose  name  in  due  course  will 
be  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  has  reached  London  after  witnessing  de- 
portation scenes  in  Belgium  which  he  describes 
as  'incredible  and  heartrending.' 

"  '  Already,'  he  continued,  '  between  30,000  and 
40,000  men  have  been  torn  from  their  homes, 
forced  into  cattle  trucks,  and  conveyed  to  Ger- 
many. In  Germany  they  will  be  compelled  to 
choose  between  aiding  the  central  powers  in  the 
war  or  suffering  the  severest  penalties.  Many  of 
them,  beyond  doubt,  will  refuse  to  work,  regard- 
ing their  labor  as  treason  to  their  own  country, 
and  thus  they  will  land  themselves  in  straits  too 
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harrowing  to  think  about.  Unless  Germany  can 
be  induced  to  abandon  its  present  policy,  between 
200,000  and  300,000  Belgians  will  be  deported. 
The  American  Relief  Commission  has  thrown 
around  100,000  Belgians  the  protection  of  certi- 
ficates that  they  are  employed  in  relief  work,  but 
this  100,000  is  a  small  part  of  the  total  popula- 
tion subject  to  impressment. 

" '  Naturally,  the  scenes  attending  the  forcible 
removal  of  fathers  and  sons  wring  the  hardest 
hearts.  I  saw  one  long  train  of  cattle  trucks 
loaded  with  people  to  be  deported.  Many  had 
resisted,  only  to  feel  German  bayonets.  Women 
and  children  had  fought  for  their  men  folk  with 
desperate  fierceness.  Their  clothes  were  tattered, 
their  eyes  streaming,  and  their  voices  hoarse 
through  screaming  and  shouting.  Generally 
with  as  little  brutality  as  possible,  but  always 
effectually,  the  Kaiser's  soldiers  crushed  all  op- 
position. 

" '  Houses  were  searched  by  armed  men  from 
cellars  to  roofs.  No  discrimination  was  made 
between  employed  and  unemployed.  Only  one 
object  was  plainly  in  view,  and  that  was  to  obtain 
the  largest  number  of  strong  hands.  When  the 
train  was  loaded  the  women  and  children  were 
standing  about  in  a  huge  crowd.  Suddenly  they 
ran  to  the  line  in  front  of  the  locomotive,  threw 
themselves  on  the  rails  and  clung  there,  shut- 
ting their  eyes  and  uttering  loud  lamentations. 
Detachments  of  soldiers  pried  them  loose  with 
bayonets  and  forced  them  to  clear  the  track 
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when  the  train  moved  off  towards  the  German 
frontier.'  " 

■  •  •  •  • 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  estimate,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  actual  number  of  the  men 
who  have  been  deported,  since  the  "drives"  have 
been  carried  out  upon  a  very  indefinite  principle. 
We  learn  only  that  in  a  not  very  large  part  of 
the  country,  and  during  a  period  of  nine  days, 
15,000  men  have  been  carried  away  forcibly  from 
their  homes. 

And,  a  little  later,  the  Dutch  newspapers  stated, 
on  good  authority,  that  21,000  Belgians  had  been 
removed  from  the  single  town  of  Antwerp. 
These  measures  are  now  being  applied,  not  only 
to  the  military  zone,  but  to  the  whole  country. 
In  what  savage  fashion  will  they  be  continued? 

The  Germans  have  given  us  the  answer  to 
this  question.  They  propose  to  deport  out  of 
Belgium,  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  own  indus- 
tries, three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men— that  is  to  say,  not  less  than  one 
man  out  of  every  four.  Was  I  wrong  when  I 
said  that,  in  these  deportations,  we  behold  one 
of  the  greatest  crimes  for  which  the  Germans 
have  dared  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  sight 
of  the  world  and  of  history. 

They  have  naturally  wished  to  justify  their 
actions.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  the  Men 
Public,  and  La  Belgique,  which  the  occupying 
Power  issues  or  subsidises  in  Belgium,  have 
obligingly  published  articles  upon  this  subject. 
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Lastly,  tlerr  von  Bissing  has  caused  himself  to 
be  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Times.    Let  us  hear  these  arguments. 

They  seek  their  chief  justification  in  the  con- 
dition of  enforced  idleness  which  prevails  among 
the  greater   number  of  the   Belgian  working 
classes,  who  have  consequently  become  a  burden 
upon  public  charity.    "Many   working  men," 
writes  the  Gazette  de  Cologne,  "are  receiving 
poor  relief,  instead  of  earning  their  living  by 
honest   work.    In  anticipation  of  the  dangers 
which  are  threatened  by  this  state  of  affairs,  it 
seems  opportune  to  employ  in  Germany  these 
workmen  who  have  become  a  burden  upon  the 
public  purse,  and  for  whom  there  is  no  work  in 

Belgium." 

A  bad  argument  for  the  worst  of  cases. 

Unemployed?    Indeed,  there  are  very  many 
in  Belgium.    But  who  is  to  blame  for  it? 

The  Germans— who  have  systematically 
robbed  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  all  the  raw 
material  which  might  have  been  employed  in 
the  factories:  metals,  wool,  flax,  jute,  cotton, 
furs,  hides,  oils,  fats,  and  petroleum  products- 
and  who  have  exported  them  into  Germany  so 
persistently  and  thoroughly  that  England  has 
found  herself  compelled  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  Belgium  of  any  further  raw  material, 
since  this  could  only  have  served  to  maintain 
the  industries  of  her  enemy. 

The  Germans— who  have  robbed  the  Belgian 
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factories  of  their  machinery,  wholesale  and  piece- 
meal, their  machine-tools,  and  particularly  their 
American  lathes,  which  it  is  impossible,  at  the 
moment,  to  replace ;  and  have  done  this  with  the 
double  object  of  destroying  any  future  prospect 
of  Belgian  competition  after  the  war,  and  of  pro- 
viding the  factories  of  Germany  with  the  means 
of  increasing  their  present  production.  During 
a  few  months,  to  give  but  one  instance  out  of.  a 
hundred,  5,000  machines  have  been  taken  from 
the  single  district  of  Liege  and  sent  into  Ger- 
many. 

The  Germans — who  have  closed  the  Dutch 
market,  the  only  one  into  which  Belgian  com- 
merce was  able  to  penetrate. 

The  Germans — who  have  swept  away  all  the 
capital  of  our  industries. 

The  Germans — who  have  only  offered  to  Bel- 
gian workmen  employment  which  was  designed 
to  further  the  military  operations  of  Germany. 
The  workmen  have  refused.  They  had  the 
right ;  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so.  No  one  may 
force  an  engine-driver  to  drive  trains  loaded  with 
regiments  which  are  on  their  way  to  fight  against 
the  soldiers  of  his  country.  Nor  may  the  engine- 
driver  drive  such  trains.  No  one  may  compel 
steel-workers  to  forge  plates,  weavers  to  make 
cloth,  seamstresses  to  sew  it  into  bags,  and  nav- 
vies to  dig  trenches,  when  the  plates  are  shields 
and  the  bags  ramparts,  which  will  protect,  in 
those  trenches,  the  enemies  of  the  very  people 
who  have  made  these  things.    Human  morality 
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and  the  laws  of  humanity  both  refuse  to  an  occu- 
pying Power  the  right  to  compel  such  work. 
The  Germans,  in  spite  of  all  morals  and  laws, 
have  proposed  so  to  compel  Belgian  workers. 
The  workers  have  said  :  "  No.  We  do  not  work 
against  our  sons  and  our  brothers."  They  have 
folded  their  arms.  Their  idleness  is  a  sacred 
thing.  In  blaming  them  for  it  Germany  has 
committed  a  wrong.  In  making  this  reproach 
the  pretext  for  compulsion  she  commits  a  crime. 
In  reality,  it  is  upon  Germany  that  the  responsi- 
bility rests  for  the  idleness  of  the  Belgian  labourer. 

One  even  asks  oneself  if  she  has  not  intended 
to  produce  a  condition  of  general  unemployment. 
Do  not  the  thousand  hindrances  which  she  has 
placed  in  the  way  of  industry  and  business 
during  the  last  two  years,  all  over  the  territory 
which  she  has  invaded,  indicate  the  operation  of 
a  methodical  and  pitiless  scheme?  In  forcing 
unemployment  upon  our  people,  was  she  not 
preparing  an  excuse  for  their  deportation?  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  German  mind  is  capable 
of  so  criminal  a  device.  We  need  be  astonished 
by  nothing  that  arises  from  that  source.  And 
during  these  events  cases  have  come  to  light 
which  lend  a  support  to  this  suggestion  which 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Let  us  give  two  examples. 

Since  our  workmen,  acting  strictly  within  their 
rights,  have  refused  to  undertake,  in  the  work- 
shops, any  labour  w  hich  has  had  to  do  with  such 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock  as  were  employed 
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in  the  transport  of  troops,  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion has  caused  the  rails  of  the  narrow-gauge 
lines  to  be  taken  up  and  has  utilised  them  in  the 
construction  of  railways  behind  the  Russian 
front.  And  so  thoroughly  has  this  been  done 
that  the  workmen  are  unable  to  reach  the  places 
where  they  are  employed,  the  German  authorities 
having  even  forbidden  the  use  of  bicycles. 

In  such  a  way  does  Germany  restore  the  "  nor- 
mal state  of  affairs  "  in  the  territory  of  which 
she  is  in  occupation. 

Again,  the  Communal  and  Provincial  authori- 
ties, alarmed  by  the  universal  unemployment, 
have  attempted  to  relieve  it  by  undertaking  cer- 
tain works  of  public  utility,  upon  which  the 
people  who  were  out  of  work  might  be  employed. 
To  these  the  Germans  have  put  a  stop,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Province  of  Luxembourg,  by 
administrative  decree,  alleging  that  they  were 
unproductive  works  which  must  uselessly  em- 
barrass the  resources  of  the  Provinces  and  Com- 
munes. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  impudent  than  this 
excuse  on  the  part  of  an  administration  which 
never  ceases  to  overwhelm  the  Communes  and 
Provinces  with  immense  fines,  and  which  has 
burdened  the  country  at  large  with  a  permanent 
monthly  war  tax  of  forty  millions !  .  .  .  now 
increased  to  fifty  millions. 

From  this  unemployment  of  the  working 
classes  it  has  naturally  followed  that  a  great 
number  of  workpeople — a  third  of  the  whole 
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population — finds  itself  deprived  of  all 
resources. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  German  Government  to 
feed  these  people.  If,  through  its  fault,  it  finds 
that  many  unemployed  people  are  compelled  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  charity  of  their 
country,  it  is  its  duty  to  support,  out  of  its 
own  funds,  the  finances  of  that  charity. 

It  has  never  parted  with  a  penny.  The  Com- 
mittees for  distributing  provisions  which  carry 
on  their  work  in  those  parts  of  Belgium  which 
are  under  occupation  obtain  their  money  from 
the  Belgian  Government  at  Havre  and  from  its 
Allies.  Spain  and  the  United  States  help  them 
in  their  heavy  work.  The  German  Government, 
I  repeat,  takes  not  the  smallest  share  in  it. 
Herein  once  more  it  has  failed  in  its  duty. 

But  at  least  it  ought  to  suffer  the  Committees 
to  do  their  work  in  peace.  At  least  it  ought, 
without  interference,  to  allow  them  to  do  the 
duty  which  it  avoids.  On  the  contrary,  again  and 
again  it  has  hindered  the  distribution  of  food. 
During  the  winter  of  1915  the  military  authori- 
ties forbade  any  food  whatever  to  be  brought 
into  a  Flemish  village  where  women  had  refused 
to  make  bags  for  the  army.  The  soldiers  pro- 
mised themselves  that  the  village,  perishing  with 
hunger,  would  at  last  give  way.  The  Germans 
have  on  many  occasions  arrested  and  imprisoned 
the  members  or  the  president  of  these  charitable 
Relief  Committees.  This  has  been  done  notably 
at  Liege.    To  make  this  charity  an  excuse  for 
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punishing  with  deportation  those  whom  they 
have  forced  to  have  recourse  to  it— this  is  nothing 
but  the  work  of  cowards  and  hypocrites. 

But  in  their  attempts  at  self-justification  they 
excel  themselves. 

"Everybody  will  recognise  the  effects  which 
this  situation  must  produce  upon  the  work- 
ing classes,  whose  hands,  always  accustomed 
to  be  employed,  have  now  been  idle  for 
two  years.  Damage,  both  material  and  moral, 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  repair,  is  bound  to 
result.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  people  will 
suffer  a  serious  diminution  in  their  capacity  for 
work.  These  are  evils  which  the  work  given  to 
the  unemployed  is  designed  strenuously  to 
combat." 

Here  I  have  quoted,  word  for  word,  n  para- 
graph of  the  German  official  notice  concerning 
the  deportations.  This  pretended  anxiety  for 
the  Belgian  workman  is  one  of  those  features 
of  our  enemy's  psychology  before  which  we  can 
only  stand  amazed. 

It  is  not  the  only  one.  The  Genrans  also 
boast  that,  in  giving  work  to  the  unemployed 
Belgians,  they  restore  to  them  their  self-respect. 
This  self-respect,  recaptured  by  forced  labour, 
is  indeed  a  precious  gift  of  fortune !  Self- 
respect !  with  a  daily  wage  of  from  30  to  10 
centimes !  Self-respect !  accompanied  by  a 
"generous  allowance  of  liberty,"  at  whose  full 
measure  one  can  only  arrive  by  scrutinising  an 
example  of  it.   "Each  workman  may  send  every 
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week  one  post-card  to  his  near  relatives  at  the 
place  where  he  last  resided,  and  may  receive  one 
from  them."  Now  we  know  what  Germany 
means  by  self-respect  ! 

•  »  •  . 

Further,  the  German  administration,  which  is 
never  afraid  of  giving  itself  the  lie,  has  definitely 
admitted  that  it  has  deported  not  only  unem- 
ployed people,  but  also  every  Belgian  citizen — 
no  matter  of  what  class — who  is  capable  of  work 
and  can  be  used  to  increase  the  production  of 
munitions  beyond  the  Rhine. 

It  was  announced  that  those  who  are  rich 
enough  to  pay  from  500  to  1,000  marks,  accord- 
ing to  where  they  live,  may  purchase  their  liberty. 
But  where  is  the  unemployed  workman,  where 
is  the  needy  person  to  be  found,  who  shall  be 
able  to  find  1,500  francs  with  which  to  save  him- 
self from  slavery  ?  Herein  we  see  established  the 
proof,  formal,  direct,  and  unanswerable,  that  the 
Germans  are  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Bel- 
gian working  class. 

•  •  •  •  . 

Finally,  they  assert  that  the  workmen  will  not 
at  first  (and  this  "at  first"  should  be  underlined) 
be  employed  except  in  those  industries  which 
have  no  direct  connection  with  the  war — quarries, 
for  example,  or  lime-kilns.  Cement,  then,  is 
not  employed  in  mixing  concrete  for  trenches 
or  in  strengthening  parapets  ? 

But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this.  And  granted 
that  the  Belgian  workmen  are  compelled  to  do 
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work  which  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 
war.  Can  we  forget  that  each  time  a  Belgian 
enters  a  German  workshop  he  takes  the  place  of 
a  German,  and  that  this  German  is  set  free  to 
join  the  Imperial  army  and  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  Belgium's  enemies? 

Moreover,  the  object  which  the  Germans  have 
in  view  when  they  thus  carry  away  the  Belgian 
people  into  slavery  is  not  so  much  to  make  use 
directly  of  their  services  as  to  induce  them 
through  solitude,  threats,  and  ill-treatment  to 
agree  to  work  in  the  war  factories  themselves. 
Before  deporting  them  they  begin  by  offering 
them  voluntary  engagements.  These  are  scorn- 
fully declined.  Upon  this  the  deportation  takes 
place.  And  they  hope  that  the  wretchedness  of 
slavery  and  the  horrors  of  starvation  will  enable 
them  to  extort  from  the  Belgian  workman  a  con- 
sent which  his  patriotism  forbids  him  to  give. 
One  of  their  official  justifications  says  this  ex- 
pressly. "If,  later  on,"  it  runs,  "the  workmen 
who  have  been  requisitioned  are  willing  to  en- 
gage themselves  voluntarily,  in  order  to  earn 
higher  wages,  the  choice  of  doing  so  is  always 
open  to  them."  After  having  earned  centimes, 
under  the  perpetual  menace  of  revolvers  and  in 
the  most  bitter  want,  by  breaking  stones  or 
making  lime,  the  Belgians  will  find  happiness, 
say  the  Germans,  in  earning  marks  by  turning 
shells  in  freedom. 

And  we  find  this  manoeuvre  further  ex'.m- 
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plified  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of 
Antwerp,  Freiherr  von  Huehne  (November  2nd, 
1916)  :  "Representatives  of  the  German  Bureau 
of  Industry  attend  the  musters  which  precede  the 
deportations,  and  will  be  prepared  to  execute  con- 
tracts for  work.  Thus  those  who  may  be  willing 
to  work  are  granted  a  last  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing an  engagement  in  Germany."  This  is  clear 
and  unmistakable. 

Yet  once  again  this  is  to  misconceive  the  Bel- 
gian character. 

Already  our  people  have  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  enemy  by  their  unequivocal  "No." 

This  refusal  has  taken  a  thousand  touching 
shapes.  At  times  it  is  a  note  dropped  in  the 
street  by  one  of  the  deported  men  while  the 
soldiers  of  the  Kaiser  were  dragging  him  away 
into  captivity.  It  may  be  a  short  letter  thrown 
out  through  one  of  the  windows  of  some  train 
that  rolled  towards  Germany.  Or  we  hear  a  cry. 
Or  a  song.  .  .  . 

Let  us  pick  up  these  bits  of  paper  in  which  the 
soul  of  a  people  has  found  expression.  Let  us 
listen  to  these  hasty  words. 

Here  is  a  letter  secretly  sent  to  their  father  by 
two  young  men,  interned  at  Ghent,  and  awaiting 
their  deportation  : 

"After  being  taken  away  from  X   (a 

little  place  near  Ghent),  together  with  all 
the  men  of  the  village  who  are  strong  and 
healthy,  we  were  brought,  about  1 1  o'clock 
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at  night,  to  the  '  Vooruit '  and  shut  up  in 
the  reception  hall.  Next  morning,  not  before 
10  o'clock,  we  were  given  a  bit  of  stale  bread 
and  a  cup  of  water.  At  2  o'clock  the  same 
meal.  At  7,  the  same  menu.  And  this  was 
our  fare  during  three  consecutive  days. 

"On  Wednesday  night,  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  we  heard  this  order  given  : .  '  The 

men  from  X  ,  this  way.'    We  hoped  that 

they  were  going  to  take  us  to  some  regular 
prison,  where  we  could  not  but  find  some 
better  kind  of  food,  but  we  were  led,  between 
two  ranks  of  soldiers,  to  the  factory  which 
stands  on  the  Plezante  Vest,  and  there  we 
again  were  treated  to  the  particular  seclusion 
the  pleasures  of  which  we  have  described  to 
you. 

"Next  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  they 
brought  us  each,  in  the  guise  of  soup,  a 
sort  of  infusion  of  acorns,  without  so  much 
as  a  scrap  of  bread  to  eat  with  it.  At  one 
o'clock,  at  last,  we  had  some  soup,  and  in 
the  evening  a  meal  was  given  to  us  which 
consisted  of  a  little  bread  and  some  abomin- 
able coffee.  This  regime  still  continues,  but 
we  are  undergoing  the  '  trial  by  hunger  ' 
with  courage,  and  we  can  assure  you,  my 
dear  father,  that  they  will  get  nothing  out 
of  us  which  will  bring  dishonour  upon  our 
name. 

"When  the  German  officer  goes  past  us, 
revolver  in  hand,  we  sing  patriotic  songs. 
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No  amount  of  bad  treatment  can  impair  a 
resolution  which  our  fellow-countrymen 
have  exhibited  upon  the  Yser,  and  they  will 
have  to  starve  us  for  a  long  time  before  we 
agree  to  work  for  the  King  of  Prussia." 

In  its  tragic  simplicity,  is  not  this  letter  a 
touching  one? 

iVnd  this,  which  a  clerk  sent  to  his  employer  : 

"  For  eight  days  we  have  been  resisting 
all  the  demands  of  the  Germans,  and  we 
have  good  hope  of  proving  ourselves  the 
better  men.  We  would  be  cowards  if  we 
consented  to  work  for  the  enemy  and  thus 
help  to  prolong  the  war. 

"Upon  this  question  we  are  all  of  one 
mind. 

"There  are  2,300  of  us  here.  They  will 
not  wear  us  out.  Tt  would  be  wrong  were 
our  lot  a  happier  one  than  that  of  our 
brothers  who  are  suffering  and  fighting  at 
the  front." 

A  hundred  others  might  be  given,  which  the 
Government  at  Havre  has  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing from  those  parts  of  Belgium  which  are  occu- 
pied. But  two  lines,  scrawled  by  a  workman  on 
a  bit  of  paper  and  thrown  out  of  the  train  as 
it  passed  a  village  in  Brabant,  sums  them  all 
up:  "Work  for  the  Germans?  Never!  Still 
less  sign  anything  whatever.  Vive  Albert,  Roi 
des  Beiges!  " 
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All  these  herds  of  free  men  that  they  carry 
into  slavery  sing  the  Brabanconne  !  Such  is  the 
unyielding  refusal  which,  after  more  than  two 
years  of  suffering,  they  offer  to  the  demands  of 
their  oppressors.  If  the  enemy  hoped  to  destroy 
the  patriotism  of  the  Belgians  by  subjecting 
them  to  treatment  borrowed  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  they  have  made  a  grave  mistake.  Under 
their  strokes  that  patriotism  stiffens  itself  and 
grows  but  the  more  resolute.  The  more  they 
endeavour  to  depress  it,  the  more  intense  does  it 
become. 

.  •  •  •  ■ 

Again,  this  German  savagery  outrages  the 
moral  sense  of  nations. 

Till  now,  indeed,  we  have  seen  but  few  mani- 
festations of  this  great  moral  conception  which 
has  come  into  existence  through  the  universal 
acceptance  by  the  Nations  of  certain  laws  both 
of  civilisation  and  of  humanity.  The  neutral 
countries  have  not  felt  themselves  bound  to  adopt 
any  definite  attitude  towards  the  shocking  in- 
justices of  which  they  have  been  the  witnesses. 
They  have  not  understood  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  allow  villainy  to  raise  its  head.  They  have 
not  realised  that  the  same  treatment  which,  with- 
out a  word  or  a  sign,  they  see  dealt  out  to  their 
neighbour  to-day,  their  neighbour  to-morrow, 
may  see  applied  to  them  with  just  as  little  re- 
monstrance. Indifference  in  the  presence  of  a 
crime  is  not  only  wrong;   it  is  a  mistake. 

But  is  the  conscience  of  neutral  countries  at 
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last  aroused?  From  Holland,  from  Switzerland, 
from  Spain,  from  the  United  States,  protests 
against  the  deportations  of  our  working  people 
have  recently  been  heard.  The  Holy  See  itself, 
whose  position  has  been  defined  towards  no 
single  event  of  the  war,  has  given  the  appear- 
ance of  intervening. 

The  International  Conscience  ought  also,  and 
above  all,  to  manifest  itself  through  the  con- 
science of  Labour  and  Socialism,  which  count 
among  their  most  generous  inspirations  the 
unanimous  resistance  of  mankind  to  oppression. 
We  must  not  forget  that  in  times  of  peace  in- 
justice— sometimes,  in  appearance,  not  wholly 
illegitimate — has  been  done  in  the  case  of  a 
single  workman,  in  some  factory,  and  that  all  his 
comrades  have  taken  his  part  and  gone  on  strike 
for  the  redress  of  his  wrongs.  All  the  factories 
of  a  town  having  supported  such  strikers,  we 
have  at  times  seen  the  streets  running,  on  account 
of  a  single  injustice,  with  the  blood  of  Socialist 
workmen.. 

To-day  the  injustice  is  flagrant.  It  is  incon- 
testable. It  affects  not  one  workman,  but 
300,000.  And  it  is  of  such  a  kind  that,  if  we 
sanction  it  to-day,  the  rights  of  Labour  will  be 
put  back  centuries  in  their  evolution.  The  free- 
dom to  work,  the  power  of  choosing  the  employ- 
ment, of  leaving  it  at  will,  of  bargaining  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  it  shall  be  done,  and  the 
wages  to  which  it  shall  entitle  the  labourer — here 
is  a  whole  series  of  hard-won  privileges,  gained 
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at  the  price  of  immense  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  working  men  of  all  nations.  To-day,  at  a 
blow,  they  are  abolished.  Upon  the  Belgian 
workman  the  Germans  have  forced  work,  under 
threat  of  death.  Through  the  Belgian  workman 
Germany  strikes  at  the  workmen  of  all  countries 
— that  is  to  say,  at  International  Socialism. 
Those  who  remain  indifferent  to  this  outrage 
have  no  longer  the  right  to  call  themselves 
Socialists. 

The  German  Genossen,  who  have  witnessed, 
without  protest,  an  attack  upon  Socialism  so 
grave,  have  definitely  excluded  themselves  from 
the  Socialistic  movement.  As  for  the  Socialists 
of  the  neutral  countries,  their  duty  lies  before 
them — and  the  honour  of  their  cause  demands 
that  they  should  not  fail  in  it.  Their  duty  is  to 
compel  their  Governments  to  enter  an  energetic 
protest  against  these  things,  and  never  to  cease 
their  activities  until  the  united  pressure  of  the 
neutral  Governments  shall  have  forced  Germany 
to  atone  for  her  crimes. 

And  for  us — the  Socialists  of  the  belligerent 
countries — our  duty  is  no  less  plain.  Our  work- 
ing men,  who  behold  the  injustice  of  which  Bel- 
gian Labour  is  the  victim,  must  proclaim  their 
determination  to  fight  on  to  the  end,  that  the 
world  may  be  freed  from  the  German  barbarian. 

A  Socialist  Party  which,  aware  of  the  violence 
that  it  has  suffered,  should  fail  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences such  knowledge  involves — that  is  to 
say,  war  until   victory — would  be   deficient  in 
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logic.  Now  is  the  time  to  echo  the  command 
of  Marx:  "Workmen  of  all  countries,  unite!" 
Unite  for  the  holy  war  of  the  Community  of 
Labour  against  those  who,  by  restoring-  to  life 
the  practices  of  the  Arab  slavers  of  last' century, 
have  trampled  our  most  vital  privileges  under 
their  feet. 
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APPENDIX 
(I.) 

The  question  of  the  deportations  of  Belgian 
workmen  has  given  rise  to  numerous  protests, 
which  the  newspapers  have  reproduced  from 
time  to  time.  The  most  important  of  them  will 
be  found  in  a  pamphlet  produced  in  Rome  by 
the  publisher  Desclee,  and  entitled  The  Deporta- 
tion of  Belgians  into  Germany,  with  a  preface 
by  Monsieur  J.  van  den  Heuvel. 

We  may  instance  :  the  Note  of  the  Belgian 
Government  to  the  neutral  Powers;  the  tele- 
grams addressed  to  His  Majesty  Albert  I.,  King 
of  the  Belgians,  upon  the  day  of  his  patron  saint, 
by  the  members  of  the  Belgian  Government  and 
Senate;  the  King's  reply;  the  Letter  of  Protest 
of  Cardinal  Mercier ;  the  protest  of  the  Deputies 
and  Senators  in  Brussels  to  the  Ambassadors 
and  other  representatives  at  Brussels  of  the 
foreign  Powers ;  the  protest  of  the  Deputies  and 
Senators  of  Antwerp   to   Baron  von  Bissing, 
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Governor  of  Belgium;  and  the  protest  of  the 
magistrates  and  barristers  of  Brussels. 

(II.) 

M.  Emile  Vandervelde,  Belgian  Minister, 
President  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau, 
has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Socialist 
parties  of  allied  and  neutral  countries: 

"  Dear  Friends, — 

"I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  is  happening 
to-day  in  Belgium. 

"We  might  suppose  that,  after  having  experi- 
enced invasion  with  all  its  horrors,  and  occupa- 
tion with  its  attendant  miseries,  our  people  had 
suffered  everything  that  a  people  could  suffer. 
The  worst,  however,  was  still  to  come.  Reck- 
less of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  which  it  has 
given,  contemptuous  of  its  own  good  faith  and 
honour,  the  German  Government  appears  re- 
solved to-day  to  treat  the  Belgians  as,  in  the  days 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  the  victors  treated  the 
vanquished. 

"Every  day,  at  Havre,  we  are  receiving  mes- 
sages which  wring  our  hearts.  The  deportations 
increase  their  scope  and  violence;  in  Flanders, 
at  Charleroi,  at  Mons,  the  Germans  are  taking 
men  of  every  age  and  every  social  position,  but, 
above  all,  the  youths  and  the  workmen.  They 
drive  them  into  herds,  they  pen  them  up,  they 
classify  and  number  them  like  cattle.  They 
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carry  them  away  captive  into  other  provinces, 
into  the  North  of  France,  or  into  Germany,  with- 
out even  letting  their  relatives  know  whither  they 
are  being  taken.  They  force  them,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment,  to  construct  fortifications  and 
strategic  railways,  to  provide  the  enemy  with  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  concrete  work  of  his 
trenches,  or  even  to  take  the  places,  for  other 
work,  of  the  personnel  which  he  is  sending  to 
the  front  or  into  his  munition  factories. 

"On  November  17th  the  Belgian  Minister  at 
The  Hague  telegraphed  that  more  than  30,000 
Belgians  had  already  been  deported.  A  notice, 
posted  in  Brussels,  announced  that  the  deporta- 
tion of  men  from  the  capital  would  begin  on 
November  18th.  ■  The  Germans  have  declared 
that  they  will  deport  300,000  men  from  Belgium. 

"Such  acts  are  infringements  of  the  Rights  of 
Humanity.  They  are  violations  of  solemn  pro- 
mises. In  them  we  see  the  most  hateful  and 
unjustifiable  outrages  against  human  freedom 
and  dignity. 

"Article  23  of  The  Hague  Convention  (1907) 
expressly  forbids  a  belligerent  to  compel  the 
citizens  of  enemy  territory  to  take  part  in  the 
operations  of  war  against  their  own  country. 

"In  the  month  of  October,  1914,  Baron  von 
Huehne,  the  Military  Governor  of  Antwerp, 
authorised  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines 
to  make  the  following  announcement  to  those 
who  dreaded  to  return  to  Belgium  :  '  The  young 
men  have  no  cause  to  fear  that  they  will  be  sent 
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into  Germany,  either  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army 
or  to  be  set  to  forced  labour.'  Marshal  von  der 
Goltz,  and  after  him  the  Governor-General,  von 
Bissing,  also  bound  themselves  by  similar  en- 
gagements; and,  nevertheless,  to-day,  in  spite 
of  the  indignant  protests  which  arise  on  every 
hand,  the  German  military  authorities  are  carry- 
ing out  a  requisition  and  a  civil  conscription 
among  the  Belgians,  to  the  injury  of  their  own 
country  and  for  the  advantage  of  their  enemies. 

"In  the  presence  of  this  crime  there  is  no 
neutral  Power  that  has  believed  it  possible  to 
maintain  silence.  The  Pope  has  protested. 
Holland,  Spain,  the  United  States  have  pro- 
tested. If  the  International  did  not  in  its  turn 
protest,  our  enemies  would  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  dead. 

"Such  violations  of  the  laws  of  war  are  worse, 
if  possible,  than  war  itself. 

"However  clear  the  facts  may  seem  to  us,  we 
can  discuss  and  differ  upon  the  origins  and  ob- 
jects of  this  struggle  which  is  making  the  world 
stream  with  blood. 

"But,  short  of  abandoning  what  is  the  very 
soul  of  our  belief,  short  of  rejecting  for  ever  all 
that  gives  its  greatness  and  its  strength  to  our 
unceasing  revolt  against  injustice,  it  is  impos- 
sible that,  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  trenches, 
Socialists  should  not  support  us  when  we  de- 
nounce and  brand  with  infamy  this  abominable 
thing  :  the  compulsion  of  a  whole  people,  of  a 
whole  proletariat,  to  work  against  its  own  in- 
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terests,  and  on  behalf  of  its  tyrants  and  its* 
destroyers. 

"I  know  that,  in  order  to  lend  some  shadow 
of  justification,  or  some  appearance  of  excuse,  to 
their  proceedings,  the  authors  of  the  proclama- 
tions relating  to  this  forced  labour  maintain  that 
they  are  acting  in  the  interest  of  their  victims, 
so  as  to  save  them  from  their  idleness  and  unem- 
ployment, and  so  to  relieve  the  strain  that  is 
upon  charity,  both  public  and  private. 

"Falsehood  and  hypocrisy! 

"All  those  who  are   being   deported  are  not 
people  who  are  out  of  work,  and,  besides,  if,  at 
this  moment,  there  are  600,000  unemployed  per- 
sons in  Belgium,  if  a  half  of  the  population  is 
compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  others,  it  is 
because  the  Germans,  after  having  invaded  our 
country,    have  ravaged   it,   devastated   it,  and 
drained  it  of  its  resources;  it  is  because  they 
have  overwhelmed  it  with  requisitions,  confisca- 
tions, and  fines;  because  they  have  carried  away, 
and  are  still    carrying   away,    into   their  own 
country    our    machinery    and    raw  materials; 
because   they   forbid    municipalities  to  employ 
their  people  upon  public  works ;  because  the  vast 
majority  of  our  workmen — and   it   is   to  their 
eternal  honour— would  rather  suffer  everything— 
misery,     penury,    imprisonment — than  weave 
the  shroud  of  their  own  homeland. 

"It  is  in  their  name  that  I  write  to  you;  in 
the  name  of  those  comrades  whom  you  know  and 
have    learned   to   love    when   they   gave  you 
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brotherly  welcome  in  their  Maisons  du  Peuple ; 
in  the  name  of  that  working  class  which  you 
have  so  often  helped  in  lesser  trials  than  this. 

"We  are  concerned  to-day  to  save  the  Bel- 
gian proletariat  from  the  most  terrible  plot  for 
enslaving  them  that  has  ever  been  devised,  and 
to  this  end  I  appeal — I  have  a  right  to  appeal — 
to  all  the  members  of  the  International,  whether 
neutral  or  belligerent,  whether  fighting  with  us 
or  against  us. 

"After  all,  and  in  spite  of  all,  these  last  are 
Socialists. 

"May  they  not  be  incurring  the  danger  that 
some  day  it  will  be  said  to  them  :  '  A  brother, 
bleeding  and  covered  with  sores,  implored  thy 
aid.  Thou  didst  not  save  him.  Therefore  thou 
hast  killed  him  !'  " 

(To  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  Sections  of  the  International.) 

(III.) 

The  Belgian  workmen,  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  have  addressed  the  following  appeal  to 
their  comrades  in  other  countries  : 

"  Workers  ! 

"To  those  500,000  men  upon  whom  they  have 
forced  and  riveted  unemployment,  the  Germans 
have  been  saying  for  a  month  :  Either  you  will 
sign  an  agreement  to  rvork  for  Germany  or  you 
■will  be  reduced  to  slavery. 
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"In  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  this  means  exile, 
deportation,  forced  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the 
enemy.  These  are  terrible  punishments,  the 
cruellest  that  the  tyranny  of  all  the  ages  has  dis- 
covered for  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  '  crime  ' 
of  what  a  character  ! 

"And  since,  in  spite  of  their  use  of  the  most 
detestable  forms  of  pressure,  the  Germans  have 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  signatures — '  volun- 
tary signatures ' — for  the  benefit  of  neutral 
countries,  they  are  forcibly  seizing  our  working 
men,  your  brothers  and  ours.  They  arrest  them 
each  day  in  thousands.  They  tear  them  away 
from  their  wives  and  children  ;  they  drag  them, 
surrounded  by  bayonets,  to  cattle-trucks,  and  take 
(hem  abroad,  into  France  and  Germany. 

"On  the  Western  front  they  compel  them,  by 
the  most  brutal  methods,  to  dig  trenches,  to  pre- 
pare military  aviation  grounds,  to  make  strategic 
roads,  and  to  fortify  the  lines.  And  when  their 
victims  persist,  in  spite  of  everything,  in  refusing 
to  undertake  this  work,  which  the  common 
rights  of  humanity  forbid,  they  starve  them,  ill- 
treat  them,  and  beat  them,  they  cause  them  to 
fall  sick,  they  inflict  wounds  upon  them,  and 
sometimes  they  kill  them. 

"In  Germany  they  drive  them  into  the  mines, 
the  quarries,  and  the  lime  works,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  age,  profession,  or  business.  They 
deport  indiscriminately  young  lads  of  seventeen 
and  old  men  of  sixty  and  more.  Is  not  this 
slavery  in  all  its  hideousness  ?    Already  there  are 
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more  than  50,000  workmen,  both  unemployed, 
when  they  were  seized,  and  employed,  who  thus 
to-day  find  themselves  deported,  convicts  or 
slaves. 

"Every  day  a  new  district  sees  the  slave  raiders 
at  work.  A  formidable  array  of  machine-guns 
and  soldiers  conducts  a  pitiful  warfare  against 
all  these  poor  people,  who  are  unarmed  and 
terrorised,  but  remain  firm  in  the  perception 
that  their  rights  are  being  outraged. 

"  Workmen  ! 

"Never  forget  that  the  soldiers  who  are  the 
oppressors  of  Belgian  working  men  are  the 
working  men  of  Germany,  and  that  if  you  offer 
no  hindrance  to  the  act,  five  hundred  thousand, 
perhaps  eight  hundred  thousand,  will  be  de- 
ported. 

"After  the  men,  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the 
women.    Another  500,000. 

''It  is  the  whole  working  population  of  Bel- 
gium that  is  threatened  with  slavery,  debasement, 
and  death. 

"  Do  you  know,  you  French  brothers  of  ours, 
what  kind  of  a  wage  is  thrown  to  their  victims 
by  the  Germans?  Thirty  pfennigs  per  work- 
ing day.  And  the  food.  .  .  .  What  kind  of 
food  is  it  ?  Those  interned  Belgian  civilians  who 
have  come  back  from  Germany,  after  three 
months  of  detention,  have  lost  a  third  of  their 
weight.    They  are  unrecognisable,  anaemic,  ill. 
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Many  of  them  never  recover  their  health.  They 
languish  and  die.  If  this  is  the  experience  of 
prisoners  who  have  done  nothing,  what  must  be 
the  wretched  fate  which  awaits  Belgian  work- 
men, deported  and  subjected  to  forced  labour 
of  the  hardest  kinds? 

"In  a  few  months  our  working  population,  the 
pride  of  our  free  country,  will  be  annihilated, 
so  far  as  its  capacity  for  work  is  concerned.  On 
the  day  when  Peace  comes,  there  will  be  hardly 
any  Belgian  workmen  left  capable  of  undertaking 
the  great  work  of  economically  reconstructing 
that  which  was  once  our  prosperous  Belgium, 
whose  whole  crime  has  been  to  defend  resolutely 
the  rights  of  neutrals  to  life  and  honour." 

The  appeal  concludes  as  follows  : 

"Workmen  ! 
"In  our  profound  misfortunes  we  rely  on  you. 
"To  Work  ! 

"As  for  us,  even  if  for  a  moment  force  has 
succeeded  in  enslaving  our  bodies,  our  souls  it 
shall  never  subdue. 

"And  we  will  add  this  :  '  Let  our  miseries  be 
what  they  may,  we  will  have  no  peace  that  does 
not  insure  the  independence  of  our  country  and 
the  triumph  of  justice.' 

"The  Workmen  of  Belgium." 
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